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highteen years ago- 
when John T. Riddell started making shoes, he selected 
for his Trade-mark the Riddell coat-of-arms. This is sig- 
nificant. It meant that he was willing to hazard the repu- 


tation of his good name on the quality of his workman- 


ship and his fair dealings with his dealers and customers. 


On the tongue of every pair of Riddell shoes, is perfora- 
ted the name “Riddell”. Years of expert workmanship 
and honest dealings have added to the honor and integ- 


rity of that name. 


In this period of crises and changing conditions, Riddell 
can still be counted upon to supply the best at prices in 


keeping with production costs. 
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University of Virginia 
b 
ALFWAY up the winding road to Monticello is a tombstone bear. | a 
ing the inscription, “Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, Author ol 
of the Declaration of Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for tr 
Religious Freedom, and Father of the University of Virginia.” el 

Omitted by his own hand is mention of two terms as president of the 
United States, along with other achievements, but it seems significant that lé 
when Jefferson founded his university it probably was the most liberal st 
institution in the world. is 

It was after his retirement from public life in 1809 that Jefferson turned 
his full attention to the creation of a university free from traditional ties he 
of the times. He expanded the scope of the charter for the projected th 
Albemarle Academy to Central College, and in turn acted to have the K 
college designated as the University of Virginia. 

The University’s charter is dated January 25, 1819, although the corner. | _ th 
stone of what was to have been the first Central College building was laid | at 
in 1817 in the presence of Jefferson and two of his associates on the first ki 
governing board of the university, James Madison and James Monroe. th 

Sometimes referred to as one of the few really great architects our an 

Dials ibe Matec iek: Predilent of the University race has produced, Jefferson drew the plans for the original group of 

buildings, supervised construction, and outlined the organization of the stl 
university, its government, discipline and methods of instruction. All of Vi 
these contributions have endured as very real influences in the life of the school. cle 
Preliminary plans for the buildings came from the classical structures of ancient Rome. The Rotunda, Jefferson’s masterpiece, the 

was adapted from the Pantheon, and from Roman temples and baths, as well as from the great Italian architect, Palladio, came 
adaptions for the pavilions along the colonnaded Lawn. The serpentine walls of one brick in thickness, which enclose the gardens scl 
between the Lawn and Ranges on each side, were copied from famous estates he had visited in France. gil 
Jefferson often rode on horseback down from his beautiful home at Monticello, on the outskirts of Charlottesville, to watch the sei 
growth of his “academical village.” An account of his last visit describes him looking with fixed attention as the last capstone | WI! 

was hoisted into place on one of the Rotunda colunins. | 

With a faculty drawn from England, Scotland, Ireland and Germany, the university opened March 7, 1825, with forty students | wa 
in attendance and a hundred more enrolled before the academic year closed. Among those who matriculated for the first session the 
was Edgar Allen Poe, whose room on West Range is preserved as a shrine. A few doors away is the room occupied by Woodrow tri 
Wilson, who studied on 

a law at Virginia from 

BeLtow: General View of Lawn 1878 to 1880. Rooms 


like these on the 
Lawn and Ranges 
have been used by 
students for 117 
years. 

Jefferson died on 
July 4, 1826, exact: 
ly half a century af- 
ter writing the Dec- 
laration of Indepen- 
dence as a young 
man of thirty-three. 
He thought of every- 
thing to the end, 


drawing the plans 
for the shaft over his 
grave and writing 
his own epitaph. He 
had served as rector 
of the university 
during the first two 
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sessions and was succeeded by Madison. And those who administered through some eleven decades have sought to follow in the 
footsteps of the founder, in educational ideals as well as architectural design. 

So much for the founding years in brief sketch. Virginia became widely known for the classical beauty of its buildings, for the 
elective system of study and personal freedom of its students, and for the code of honor which governs the relations of students 
with each other and with their teachers. 

Under the general direction of the rector and board of visitors and subject to such regulations as enacted in executive session, 
the affairs of the university were administered by the faculty and its chairman during the first eighty years of its existence. It 
became more and more difficult for a member of the teaching staff to fill the executive post of chairman as the university grew, 
but it was not until 1904 that Edwin Anderson Alderman was elected first president. 

John Lloyd Newcomb, who has been associated with the university nearly forty years 
as student, professor and dean of engineering, succeeded to the presidency on the death 
of Dr. Alderman in 1931. The current enrollment is around three thousand, dis- 
tributed among the college of arts and sciences and the departments of law, medicine, 
engineering, education and graduate studies. 

The first important addition to the original group of buildings was completed in 
1898. Cabell Hall and two flanking buildings, designed by Stanford White, were con- 
structed at the lower end of the triple-terraced Lawn, enclosing the quadrangle, which 
is dominated at the upper end by the Roiunda. 

Some ten million dollars have gone into new buildings in more recent years, all 
having been skilfully blended into Jefferson’s architectural scheme. And enhanc’ng 
the beauty of the Lawn and its environs is statuary by such sculptors as Moses Ezekiel, 
Karl Bitter, Robert Aiken, Gutzon Borglum and Houdon. 

In the field in intercollegiate athletics, football was comparatively late coming to 
the college centers south of Baltimore and it was natural that much of the pioneering 
at Virginia was done by representatives of established Eastern powers. Although a 
kicking game called football appeared around the Lawn and Ranges as early as 1870, 
the first officially recorded game was delayed until the late ’80’s. Meanwhile, baseball 
and rowing seem to have overshadowed other sports. 

But increasing interest and activity in football brought the organization of the first 
student football association in 1887. Reid Rogers, of New York, who had entered 
Virginia with football experience from Princeton, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation and the players looked to him for instruction in the latest developments of 
the game. 


Be.ow: Liberty Bell Statue of Jefferson, by Moses Ezekie 


The team of 1887 played two games of the practice variety against preparatory 
schools, but failed in its effort to schedule an opponent of collegiate rank and Vir- 
ginia’s football history dates from the Johns Hopkins game of 1888. The following 
season’s schedule listed Georgetown, Johns Hopkins, Lehigh, Wake Forest and Navy, 
with three of them starting Virginia’s string of victories. 





Little was done about coaching until 1893, when Princeton’s immortal Johnny Poe 
was installed as the first full-time coach. With the schedule lengthened to eleven games, 
the team of 93 won supremacy in ‘the South, as well as several major intersectional 
triumphs. Returning for the 1894 season, Poe produced another powerhouse, losing 
only close ones to Princeton and Penn during a ten-game campaign. Another Prince- 

(Continued on next page) 


Betow: McIntire Amphitheatre, Site of Graduations, Other Outdoor Affairs 








Frank Murray, Head Football Coach 






























ton alumnus, Martin Bergen, followed Poe to Virginia as coach for two uniformly 
successful seasons, and after the turn of the century came a succession of Yale men, 
Wesley Abbott accepted an invitation to take over in 1901, assisted by Yale’s Cham. 
berlain, the great tackle of that era. Next came Johnny DeSaulles, fresh from Yale 
for the 1902 season at Virginia. His team lost only one game during a season high. 
lighted by a victory over the old Carlisle Indians, previous winners from Pennsyl- 
vania and Cornell. 

Gresham and Neilson Poe, of the Princeton Poes, were the coaches for 1903, and 
Foster Sanford, Yale lineman of the early ’90’s, transferred from Columbia to direct 
the 1904 team. For the next fifteen years, Virginia teams were under alumni staffs. 
Peak years for the graduate coaches were 1914 and 1915, when their high-scoring 
teams rolled over such Southern opponents as Georgia, South Carolina, Vanderbilt 
and North Carolina, losing only to Yale in 1914 and Harvard in 1915. 

Football was suspended at Virginia during the war years of 1917 and 1918. The 
alumni coaching system was resumed for several of the after years, but somehow 
the continuity was broken and the current policy of drawing a full staff from the 
ranks of the profession was adopted in 1922. 

Much of the development of the department of athletics as it is now organized was 
the work of Norton Pritchett, who joined the faculty in 1935 as director of intercol- 
legiate athletics and head of the department of physical education. He also assists 
in the general regulation of intercollegiate sports as a member of the council of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association. 





Frank Murray came to Virginia as head coach of football in 1937 after a highly 

successful tenure of fifteen years at Marquette University and his teams have managed 

to hold their own in competition with the rising power of State football, as well as against such outside opponents as Navy, Yale, 

Princeton, Harvard, Columbia, North Carolina, Maryland and Lafayette. With Captain Bill Dudley at the helm, the 1941 team 
met only one defeat on the nine-game schedule by losing a hairline decision to Yale. 

Murray’s staff includes Arthur Guepe, backfield coach, who was one of the nation’s standout backs as a member of Marquette 
teams of several years ago; Ralph Heikkinen, line coach, Michigan’s All-American guard of 1938, and Arthur Corcoran, end 
coach, who played his college football at Georgetown and formerly coached at Holy Cross. Richard Fletcher, an alumnus of 
Penn State, supervises freshman football activities and serves the varsity staff as chief scout. 

Coach of basketball and baseball is Gus Tebell, Wisconsin’s great all-round athlete of the early ’20’s, who has been at Virginia 
since 1931. His baseball team of several years ago represented the South in a brief series of college games at the Cooperstown 
centennial celebration, and last year’s basketball team was one of the entries in New York’s national invitation tournament. 

Track is handled by Archie Hahn, who also works with the football squad as trainer. Hahn won a good many national and 
Olympic championships as the world’s fastest sprinter when he was a student at Michigan shortly after the turn of the century, 
coming to Virginia in 1929 from a coaching position at Princeton. His teams have always ranked at the top in State circles, 
and his hurdlers, foremost of whom was Frank Fuller, world record-breaking captain of 1939, have led the way in national com- 
petition. 

Under the late Johnny LaRowe, the grand old man of college boxing, Virginia became one of the leading collegiate centers of 
that sport. LaRowe helped to 
launch the first team in 1922, and 
developed many sectional and na- 
tional champions during his nine- 
teen years as coach. He died 
shortly after the 1940 season at 
the age of seventy-three. 

Back in the days when the 
Southern Conference covered the 
entire South, the championship 
boxing tournaments at Virginia 
were the most colorful spectacles 
of their kind. Two national tour- 
naments have been held at Vir- 
ginia, and next season will bring 
the Eastern Intercollegiate tour- 
nament, the oldest of college box- 
ing associations and of which Vir- 
ginia is now an active member. 
Albert York, captain under La- 
Rowe in 1926, is carrying on as 
coach. 

Virginia has been represented 
by crack golf teams in recent 
years under the coaching of Ed- 
ward R. (Butch) Slaughter, for- 
merly of the football staff and 
now assistant professor of physi- 


BeLtow: Monticello, Jefferson’s Home, Now a National Shrine 
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cal education. Last year’s captain, Dixon Brooke, 
of Birmingham, Ala., won the national collegiate 
championship in 1939. 

A new addition to the athletic staff this year 
as coach of tennis is Frank Wegener, formerly of 
Drake University. Other full-time members of the 
physical education department are in charge of 
swimming, lacrosse, soccer and fencing. 

The athletic properties of the university include 
Memorial Gymnasium, which can accommodate 
nearly five thousand spectators for boxing and a 
smaller number for basketball; Lambeth Field, 
used for track meets, baseball games and football 
practice; Scott Stadium, which seats 22,000 for 
football games, and the Lady Astor tennis courts. 


BeLow: Scott Stapium, Capacity 22,000, Used Exclusively for Football 





























Norton Pritcuetr, Director of Athletics 
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A Few Fundamentals of Line Coaching 


ATHER than confine this article 
to some particular point in- 
volved in line play, I’m enu- 
merating a few generalizations or 
coaching principles involved in of- 
fensive line play which I have come 
to recognize from experience, or have 
picked up from other coaches. It is 
the optimistic hope of the writer that 
some of the following viewpoints will 
prove useful to others. 
One of the most fundamental rules 
a line coach should follow is that he 
must adapt his line techniques first 
and foremost to the particular of- 
fensive formation employed. One 
recognizes the fact, for instance, that 
line play under a single wing forma- 
tion is different to line play under a 
“T” formation. This is true because 
the two formations employ somewhat 
different principles of attack. The 
single wing formation relies largely 
on spins by the fullback with the at- 
tendant reverses, fake reverses, end- 
around plays, and so forth. The spin- 
ning, faking, and general ball han- 
dling is designed to set up certain de- 
fensive men, thereby aiding in the job 
of opening the particular hole at- 
tacked. The ball handling naturally 
involves the consumption of a few 
seconds before the ball carrier reach- 
es the point of attack, and, generally 
speaking, it takes longer for a back 
under the single wing formation to 
reach the hole attacked than it does 
under the “T” formation. As a result, 
most plays under a single wing at- 
tack require sustained blocking on 
the part of the line on two or more 
defensive linemen. Inasmuch as sus- 
tained blocking is best achieved by 
two men rather than by one, the single 
wing attack involves double-teaming 
to a very great extent. 


On the other hand, a team employ- 
ing the “T” formation attempts to get 
its backs to the line of scrimmage as 
fast as possible on direct line plays. 
Inasmuch as a back on a line play 
doesn’t get the ball from the quarter- 
back until the split second before he 
hits the hole attacked, the tendency for 
defensive linemen is to hold position 
until they know on which side of them 
the attack really is. This naturally 
gives the blocker a split second in 
which to get body position on the 


By RALPH HEIKKINEN 


Line Coach, University of Virginia 


Ralph Heikkinen who won AIll- 
American honors as a guard at 
Michigan four years ago, came to 
the University of Virginia to 
study law and volunteered his ser- 
vices to help coach the Cavalier 
linemen. His services were found 
so valuable that he was drafted 
for full-time service and has just 
completed his third year as a 
coaching staff member. Those 
who watched Virginia’s line play 
last fall, especially the blocking 
of the linemen, have been high in 
their praise of the thoroughness 
of Heikkinen’s instruction. 





man he is to block. Under the “T” 
formation, the stress is on speed in 
reaching the point of attack, whether 
it be the line or the flanks. When the 
proper speed is achieved, it does away 
with the necessity for sustained block- 
ing. It does away also with the ne- 
cessity to widen a hole or to drive a 
man out of position, making it un- 
necessary to employ two: linemen on 
one defensive lineman on most plays. 
Thus, while the single wing attack 
employs double-teaming to a large 
extent, the “T” formation relies most- 
ly on individual blocking, and each 
involves different techniques. 

I have used these two systems to 
illustrate the need for a line coach to 
thoroughly understand the basic prin- 
ciples on which his formation op- 
erates, in order that he may at all 
times employ the most efficient and 
effective techniques of line play. The 
basic principles of attack vary with 
different formations, and this fact 
should be kept in mind. 

Another consideration which a line 
coach must bear in mind constantly 
is that every play under a given for- 
mation involves different timing. He 
may find one type of block more ef- 
fective on one play than on another. 
He may find it necessary for a line- 
man to merely check his man on one 
play momentarily before proceeding 
down field to block, whereas on other 
plays the same man blocking the same 
defensive man may have to stay with 


his man longer or use a different type 
of block entirely. This simply brings 
out the rule that a line coach must, 
at all times, be as thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the timing and objec- 
tive of each play as he is with the 
formation. In fact, it pays dividends 
to see that every lineman understands 
the basic principles of each play, who 
gets the ball, the exact point of attack, 
how fast the play develops, and the 
general path the ball carrier will fol- 
low. A player fresh out of college 
and about to coach on his own may 
find it necessary to discard line prin- 
ciples and techniques he himself has 
employed for years. Some players 
don’t recognize the need for it, but 
it should always be borne in mind 
that line play is not apart and sepa- 
rate in itself. At all times it must be 
effectively and efficiently correlated 
with the formation and the particular 
plays employed. 

Some coaches have presumed to 
make an exact science of football 
technic by adding definition upon 
definition, terminology upon termin- 
ology. books lave been written on 
line play, for instance, which have as 
many terms for different blocks as 
there are body movements of a line- 
man during an entire game. Inas- 
much as results are obtained more 
from the manner in which a coach 
brings home his point than from the 
number of terms or words of explana- 
tion he has in his head, it seems sen- 
sible to reduce the number of differ- 
ent blocks and its attendant con- 
fusion as much as possible. From ex- 
perience I have had better results af- 
ter reducing the number of blocks 
employed to a basic two or three and 
then pointing out that the same blocks 
can be employed in different situa- 
tions. By explaining and demonstrat- 
ing the two or three blocks and then 
letting the linemen drill the same 
blocks against varying situations, the 
linemen feel that they really need 
perfect but three different blocks at 
most. This seems to work out better 
than giving a new name to every type 
of body contact one meets in a ball 
game. A lineman doesn’t feel that he 
has to learn or perfect a half-dozen 
or more techniques. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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The Quarterback 


HE quarterback of a football 

team should be the first player 

to be considered by the coaches 
in making their plans for a successful 
team, as he is quite obviously of 
prime importance. He is the key man 
to any offense and, therefore, more 
important than any other member of 
the squad. One can readily notice the 
difference a good quarterback makes 
on a team in a game where several 
quarterbacks are used alternately. He 
is important, because not only has he 
his own assignments to carry out, but 
he also has the added task of direct- 
ing the play of ten others. He’ must 
be thinking and planning his offense 
throughout the entire game whether 
he be on offense or defense. This 
added burden means that he gets no 
time for relaxation during the game. 

In order to develop and polish up 
a first class quarterback, a coach 
necessarily must spend a great deal 
of time with him. Many times when a 
close game has been lost, a coach may 
be prone to put the blame on the quar- 
terback. Instead of looking at the 
situation that way, perhaps the coach 
should give himself an examination 
of conscience to see if he did his part 
of the job in preparing the boy. A 
coach must not take too much for 
granted. After all, coaching is his 
job, and he is constantly thinking 
about the game and its various angles. 
He has gone over his plays and the 
situations that may arise in a game 
over and over, and, consequently, all 
these things appear rather simple to 
him. We must realize that these rela- 
tively inexperienced, and only too 
frequently completely inexperienced, 
_ quarterbacks do not see the picture 
quite so clearly. 

Here are some important things to 
consider when choosing your quar- 
terback. First, you will select him 
from those candidates who are your 
best football players. Then you will 
want an intelligent chap. He does not 
have to be one of the “key society” 
boys, but one who is clear-headed and 
inclined to do a good job of thinking. 
The classroom records do not always 
help you to judge the boy’s mental 
ability as many smart boys fail to 
make quarterbacks. He must have that 
more or less innate characteristic 
which we call football sense, a trait 


By ARTHUR L. GUEPE 


Backfield Coach, University of Virginia 


Arthur L. Guepe has just com- 
pleted his fourth season as back- 
field coach at the University of 
Virginia. At Marquette Univer- 
sity, where he played under Frank 
Murray, now Virginia’s head 
coach, he gained nationwide rec- 
ognition as a backfield star be- 
cause as a field general he ex- 
emplified those very qualities to 
which he calls attention in his ar- 
ticle. His expert coaching of 
Bill Dudley, Eddie Bryant, Her- 
bert Munhall and other Virginia 
backs had much to do with the 
success of the Cavalier team of 
1941 which ran up 279 points and 
in nine games did not fail to score 
less than three touchdowns. 





that is hard to perceive until the boy 
has been under fire. Next you will 
want a boy with personality; one who 
is full of pep and enthusiasm, who is 
liked by his teammates and who will 
make a dynamic leader. Sometimes a 
quarterback has some distasteful or- 
ders to give to his teammates, and if 
he is a popular choice among the fel- 
lows, his orders will be more readily 
accepted. 

He must be willing to learn the im- 
portant assignments of every play. 
If he knows only that on play 53 the 


ball carrier runs inside of right 





tackle, and does not know if the play 
is a reverse, a buck, a trap, or a spin- 
ner, he certainly will not be able to 
figure out what plays will work 
against the defensive set-up. Then, * 
too, if he knows the various assign- 
ments, he might be able to make a 
slight change in an assignment in or- 
der to try and make the play work 
better. He must gain the confidence 
of his teammates by proving himself, 
and the coach must do all he can to 
build up this confidence. Bear in 
mind that a coach will not help his 
quarterback by pointing out his mis- 
takes in front of the team. 

It is important for him to know the 
capabilities of his teammates, so that 
he can use them to the best advantage. 
He must know which boys will come 
through when the chips are down and 
which are apt to fold up. It also pays 
dividends to see to it that your quar- 
terback has a thorough knowledge of 
the rules of the game even though 
he may not be the captain. He must 
have a tough hide to ward off all the 
amateur critics. All of us make mis- 
takes, and there will always be some- 
one ready to criticize. However, the 
quarterback must try to profit by his 
mistakes instead of worrying about 
the grandstand coaches and letting 
them get his goat. 

One of the most difficult jobs is 
that of teaching your quarterback to 
call the plays in a logical sequence, 
and at the same time to call the plays 

(Continued on page 22) 


Virginia's All-American Bill Dudley carrying the ball. 
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The Double Pivot Offense 


By GUS TEBELL 
Basketball Coach, University of Virginia 


HE disadvantage of any set of- 

fense lies in the fact that you 

tell the defense exactly where 
you are going to line up and start 
each play. The offense, to cope with 
the defense, must have enough varia- 
tions to offset this weakness. We feel 
that we have done this with the double 
pivot offense. The plays from this 
formation require fine timing which 
means considerable practice. Plays 
can be worked with No. 3 either un- 
der the basket or out in the back line. 
The system requires three good bas- 
ketball players. The other two can 
be selected for their defensive ability. 
I am going to describe a few of the 
basic plays in this article and will 
continue at some future date. 

Diagram 1. 

We place our pivot men, No. 1 and 
No. 2, with their backs to the basket, 
feet in line, six inches in front of the 
free throw line and six inches out 
from the circle. No. 4 and No. 5 play 
well back toward the center line and 
about two steps in from the side lines. 
No. 3 plays the center of the court 
and does most of the feeding. The 
ball is thrown in to the pivot men on 
a bounce about 12 inches outside of 
their out-side foot. This makes it 
hard for the guard to break up the 
pass to them. Ball goes in to No. 1, 
both men hold their positions mo- 
mentarily in order to get the defense 
relaxed. No. 2 then cuts for a point 
at the back end of the circle, splitting 
the free throw lane. No. 1 passes the 
ball to No. 2 during this cut and fol- 
lows his pass for a return pass, going 
so close to No. 2 that his guard is 
screened off on the play. If No. 2 
doesn’t get an open shot on the first 
cross the operation is repeated with 
both men pivoting, No. 1 cutting to- 
ward the basket and No. 2 passing 
the ball to him and then cutting off 
from him for a return pass. The man 
first receiving the ball on the cut has 
the option of running the pass or 
keeping it for a shot at the basket. 


Diagram 2. 

Defensive player guarding No. 1 is 
overplaying his man, trying to break 
up the pass in. Ball is passed quickly 
to No. 2; No. 1 reverses and takes a 
hook pass from No. 2 for an easy 
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basket. This play will force the guard 
to employ a normal defensive posi- 
tion. 

Diagram 3. 

Guard around play—Ball is passed 
in to No. 1 by either No. 3 or No. 4 
who follows his pass immediately. 
No. 1 passes to No. 2 who is cutting 
for the back of the circle as he did 
in diagram 1. On receiving the ball 
from No. 1 he passes to No. 3 or 
No. 4 who is coming hard. 

Diagram 4. 

No. 3 under the basket—No. 4 and 
No. 5 now stagger the center of the 
triangle formed by Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
so that the man in the middle can pass 
in to either side. Ball goes into No. 1 
who makes a back hand pass to No. 3. 
No. 3 starts his swing for a shot and 
if covered passes to No. 2 who is cut- 
ting off from him. No. 1, after pass- 
ing to No. 3 cuts off of No. 2 and may 
be open to take a pass from No. 3. 

Diagram 5. 

Guard around play—No. 5 passes 
to No. 1 who advances to meet the 
ball to the front center of the circle. 
No. 2 moves over directly behind 
No. 1 on the free throw line and re- 
ceives the ball from No. 1. No. 5, 
after passing to No. 1, cuts off of 
No. 1 close enough to screen off his 
guard and takes a hook pass from 
No. 2 as he cuts for the basket. 
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RAWLINGS SHOULDER PADS FOR 1942 


e 
Your Rawlings Dealer will gladly assist ° 


Descriptive Folder and Price List on request 


By. 


Incorporate These Important Features 


All padding extends far beyond fibres. 

Padding on rubber pads is the renowned “Airlite 
Cushion Rubber.” 

All padding on kapok pads is hand stuffed. 


Fibre shoulder arches, caps, and flaps have special 
corrugations and cupping arrangements that not 
only afford top protection but in addition are ex- 
ceptionally pleasing to the eye. 


Fibre shoulder arches are spring steel reinforced 
and corrugated over shoulders. 


All pads have roomy non-choke neck openings. 
Necks are soft leather bound. 


Certain numbers have our exclusive (patent ap- 
plied for) Snubber feature on the shoulder flaps. 
This Snubber holds the flaps squarely in position. 
It is an important Rawlings improvement. 


ORDER NOW! 


you in selecting your equipment. 


ST. LOUIS . . 
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Incorporate These Outstanding Features 
Molded cupped Fibre Reinforced Back. 


Lower section of helmet built on 3-piece design. 


® Rawlings “R” ear: A large cupped ear that affords 


top protection to ear and temple. (Standard on 
certain numbers.) 

Elongated Ear: A long roomy ear that affords 
ideal protection. (Standard on certain numbers.) 
Overlapping Ear: A large ear developed by Raw- 
lings to afford protection to vital points above 
ear. (Standard on certain numbers.) 

Spot Padding: Most helmets have additional rub- 
ber spot padding at vital points. 

Rubber padding is the renowned “‘Airlite Cushion 
Rubber.” 


Comfortable web or Duck hammocks. 
Correct sizing assuring comfortable snug fit. 


“ EFFPDF ERAS 


PLAY THE R5 
And you, too, will 
agree it is foot- 


ball’s finest. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO... 
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Cransportation for Athletic Ceams 


The following resolution passed by the Georgia Athletic 
Coaches Association outlines a real problem which must 
be solved if the athletic program of the schools is to be 
maintained on a scale commensurate with the wishes of 
the Administration and the demands of a nation at war: 

“WHEREAS, athletic teams are sponsored by the 
schools, and the coaches are paid and supervised by the 
school authorities, and whereas, athletics is considered a 
definite part of the state and national educational pro- 
grams; 

“And WHEREAS, especially in time of war, when the 
qualities developed by sports participation are essential 
to military success, we believe it is an important part 
of the educational program; 

“And WHEREAS, high officials of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Civilian Defense have expressed the desire that 
the athletic program of the schools be expanded and in- 
tensified ; 

“And WHEREAS, a great part of the competitive fea- 
ture of sports, and also the means of financing the entire 
program would be lost unless interscholastic and intercol- 
legiate contests are continued; 

“And WHEREAS, the continuance of this phase of the 
program requires transportation of athletic teams to and 
from the places of the contests, the greater part of which, 
in the past, was furnished by coaches and friends of the 
teams, who are now unable to secure tires because of rub- 
ber shortage; 

“THEREFORE, the Georgia Athletic Coaches Associa- 
tion hereby petitions the State and Federal authorities 
to rule: 

“(1) that athletics is a part of the educational program, 

and 

“(2) that school busses may be used to transport ath- 

letic teams to and from athletic contests.” 

Similar resolutions are being sent to the proper officials 
by various organizations which have the responsibility 
of administering this phase of our educational program. 
If the organization in your state will do likewise it will 
add strength to the appeal. 

Mr. Ed Danforth, ever ready to champion a worthy 
cause, commented upon this problem in his column in 
the Atlanta Journal: 

“High School athletics, the bedrock stratum of our sys- 
tem of physical education, is menaced by the restrictions 
on the sale of automobile tires. It is just one of the far- 
reaching effects of the rubber rationing regulations, but 
an important phase. 
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“Georgia athletic coaches foresee what is coming and 
have memorialized state and federal authorities for help. 

“Specifically they urge that school busses be allowed 
to haul high school athletic teams to and from contests. 
School busses can be re-tired, you see. Public sentiment 
should be thrown behind them at once. 

“Competitive sports finance the entire athletic program. 
These programs are a part of the educational scheme. 
Never in American history have competitive sports been 
so essential to the development of boys for the war effort. 
If the high school program breaks down, it will be re- 
flected all along the line into the colleges. 

“State and Federal authorities should agree, the former 
to the use of school busses, the latter to liberal tire al- 
lowances.” 


(When You Lose— What? 


In sports, there seem to be two schools of philosophy— 
the realists and idealists. The realists hold to the view 
that you must win. If you lose, they say that you are 
failing, no good is being accomplished, and that a change 
in coaches must be made. To this group belong rabid 
alumni and most coaches. These alumni like to follow 
a winner. The coaches are “realists” from the experience 


‘of learning what really happens when they lose too often. 


The idealists are those who say that the game, not the 
score, is the thing. “It’s not that you win or lose, but 
how you play the game,” they say. It is the character 
training they are most interested in. Some of the extreme 
idealists even profess a fear of a winning team—most 
certainly of a championship team. That would mean 
popularity and would lead to over-emphasis and com- 
mercialism. It is interesting to hear them make their pet 
after dinner speeches and later watch their reaction when 
the team loses. “It is a good divine that follows his own 
instruction.” 

An incident which occurred at a recent basketball tour- 
nament in Georgia well illustrates the inconsistency and 
insincerity of many of these pretenders. The basketball 
team representing a certain Georgia school had compiled 
an impressive record during the season. It was the talk 
of the state and was the “class” of the league. They were 
favored to win the tournament, but were eliminated in 
the early rounds. Before the team was fairly rested from 
the hard game they had played, the superintendent phoned 
the coach to get them back home. The coach explained 
to the superintendent that the team was entitled to remain 
until after breakfast the following morning as the guest 
of the tournament committee. The superintendent re- 
plied, “That doesn’t mean a thing—when you lose you 
belong back here.” Of course, teams often return home 
immediately following their elimination, for various rea- 
sons, but here was a team and its coach ordered back by 
an idealist who does not believe and could not practice 
his own doctrine. The team, even in defeat, reflected 
honor and credit to their school. They played a mag- 
nificent game and fought their hearts out from the word 
“go” to the final whistle. Moreover, the boys were gen- 
tlemen, both on and off the court. Thus was set up the 
very situation the idealists like to talk about at the ban- 
quet tables. Here was a live case at hand. How did the 
idealist treat it? By his inconsiderate and unsportsman- 
like action, he broke the spirit and lost the confidence of 
that team and of teams to come in future years. They 
will know now what he means when he gets up at their 
annual banquet and says, “It’s not that you win or lose, 
but how you play the game.” They will know that he 
means, “If you lose, get home!” 
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YOU 





ARE WRITING 
PEACE TERMS 


By 
L. B. ICELY, President 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


* 


5 pen is a different kind of 
war! From the start our in- 
terest has been focused upon the 
peace. 

On the decisions of youthful 
America will rest, in large de- 
gree, the strength and vigor with 
which our leaders present Amer- 
ica’s pattern for the construction 
of a new world. 

We are fighting this war to 
meet a crisis in the life of human- 
ity. Upon the peace settlement 
which follows will depend the 
future of all humanity. 

That we shall win the war, 
itself, I have never a doubt. To 
you coaches goes the credit in 
large measure for this confi- 
dence. Behind the dark pages of 
present disasters lie 
the vast reserves of 
strength that you ~Y 
have built into our 
people. 

With skill and pa- 
tience you have fos- 
tered their inborn love 
of healthful exercise and stren- 
uous competitive games. Athletic 
in mind and body, our men and 
women turn the torrent of their 
strength to the building of mighty 
war machines. Prepared in phys- 
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ical vigor and alertness of mind, 
our Youth goes forth to man 
these weapons of war. 

As president of Wilson Sport- 
ing Goods Co., I take pride in 
the thought that, through devel- 
opment of better implements 
of sport, we may have helped 
you encourage wider participa- 
tion in sport... may have aided 
in preparing the nation 
for its greatest test in 
war and in the making 
of peace. 

From many of you 
we have had valued 
cooperation that has 
been of tremendous 
importance in improving the ma- 
terials and designs of baseballs, 
footballs, basketballs, softballs, 
golf clubs.and balls, tennis rackets 
and balls, badminton, squash, 
handball and gym equipment. 


Le 
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Material shortages may now 
impose restrictions on the manu- 
facture of a few items; but we, 
as manufacturers, pledge you our 
utmost effort to maintain quality 
and quantity at the highest pos- 
sible level. 

We know that good and abun- 
dant equipment is vital to your 
efficiency. We know that on your 
efficiency rests the prestige that 
enables you to write on the minds 
and hearts of American Youth 
the only peace terms worthy 
of the Nation’s great sacrifice. 





AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


“T will follow the principles of good 
health, good sportsmanship, respect 
discipline, keep clean of mind and 
use my time well for the improvement 
of my character, morale and relation- 
ship toward my fellow man. for the 
defense of our country.” 
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Coaching of Base Runners 


By A. L. “RED” SWANSON 


ORRECT base running is con- 
sidered so important that each 
team is allowed two coaches 


stationed in a_ specified territory 
called the coacher’s box. One box at 
first and the other on third in foul 
territory. Coachers should be alert, 
quick in judgment and decisive with 
their signals and duties. They con- 
trol the base-runners at all times, 
especially so, when the play has been 
changed by some miscue or when the 
play is behind the runner. 


Qualifications of Coachers 


Duties of the Coachers 
GENERAL (watch for): 
1. Any illegal action by the de- 
fensive club. 
Pitcher’s balk. 

3. Pitcher not toeing the rubber. 
1. Any baseman taking his foot 
off the bag on force outs. 

5. Catcher’s interference. 
6. Dropped balls by the infield- 
ers and outfielders. 


PERTAINING TO BASE-RUNNERS: 


A. First Base Coacher 
1. Relays batting signals 


1. Must be alert and reactive. 2. Runner coming to first 
2. Must have a good knowledge of a. Control runner by sig- 
the game. nals 
3. Must know the game conditions. 3. Runner on first 
1. Have a good knowledge of the in- a. Keep him on base until 
\ ” dividualistic ability of his team- the pitcher gets into the 
SPOT- Bl ey mates and strength or weakness box 
of opponent’s throwing. b. Assist in preventing him 
SHOES 5. The coacher must be peppy. from getting caught off 
6. Be a loud talker. base 
7. Must be a good judge of distance c. Relays steal signals 
and speed. d. If first baseman is play- 
Sign of the Coachers oo ag og g Sernnd 
1. Swipe. should watch the catch- 
a. The hands are well out in er and pitcher. 
front, palms down, with fin- 1, One runner on second 
gers waving. The coacher us- a. Take second baseman 
cies ually bends his knees a little, b. Relay steal signals 
: getting into a crouch, using B. Third Base Coacher 
the shout “slide.” 1. Relay batters signals 
2. Srop. 2. Runner coming from first 
a. The stop signal is given by - second 
holding both hands out in a. Control runner by the 
front as if you were going to signals 
WALTHOUR & HOOD push something. The palms 3, One runner on second 
are turned toward the _ base- a. Take the short-stop 
runner and the arms are ex- b. Relays steal signals 
COMPANY tended as far out in front as 1. Runner Pe third 
possible, and shouting “Stop” a. Relay signals 
or “Hold-up.” : — and squeeze : 
i - Advance on groun 
Sporting Goods 3. ADVANCES. balls " 


Pryor Street at Auburn Ave. 


arm over his head in the di- fice flys 
rection he wants the base-run- c. Remind runner of game 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA ner to go, and when he wants conditions. 


the base-runner to go on in 


a. The advance signal is given 
by the coacher waving his 


b. Check runner on tag- 
ging the base on sacri- 


Note—If there are more than two 


runners on base, the coacher assists 
the runner by watching the defensive 
players nearest to him. 


home he runs down the base 
line signaling and shouting 
with more emphasis. 
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Hanna BATRITE Bats are universal favorites 
with all kinds of players. Youngsters have 
learned that even the most inexpensive 
Hanna Bat plays right and lasts well. Experi- 
enced players appreciate the innovations 
BATRITE has pioneered over a long period 
of years. They have learned that they can 
depend on Hanna to be first—and often ex- 


clusive — with changes and improvements in bat 
construction. 

BATRITES are outstanding values in every price 
range. Order them now—from your sporting 
goods dealer. 


HANNA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ATHENS e GEORGIA 


The Bat 
that Dared to be Different 
is Now a Proven Success 


The Batrite Cup Bat is different—but it’s different 
for a reason. Useless weight—on the end, where it 
does no good—has been removed. The result is a 
lighter bat and a bat that fee/s even lighter than its 
actual weight because it’s better balanced. Because 
it fills a definite need of amateur and professional 
players alike, the Cup Bat has set new sales records 
the country over. Once a player has tried a Cup Bat 
he is permanently converted to it. It gives him bet- 
ter control. It’s a lighter bat, but its lightness is 
obtained without loss of strength. The Cup Bat is 
an exclusive development of Hanna. 

The Cup Bat is available in six styles, each of 
a2 eb Cod os COR yee Coy a-t-16 Mm ohvae-bele Ml ol-t-ba-Miaol-Mbot-teel-e) ate) elie) a 
these college baseball coaches : 

JOHN H. KOBS W. J. DISCH 
Michigan State College University of Texas 


HENRY IBA PAUL HINKLE 
Oklahoma A. & M. College Butler University 


J. ¥V. SIKES WALTER H. HALAS 
University of Georgia Drexel Institute 
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Football at Blount County High School 


HE late Knute Rockne once said 

that “the three main requisites 

of a good football team are: a 
hard-charging line, good interfering 
backs and a good team spirit.” | 
sometimes think that the last men- 
tioned is the greatest of the three. 
However, spirit alone doesn’t consti- 
tute a football team. 

A proper team spirit isn’t de- 
veloped over-night, neither is it done 
in the dressing room the day of the 
game. Several things contribute to 
and build team morale. First of all 
is a strict observance of the confer- 
ence rules. Second, an outlined pro- 
gram of practice for the day’s work. 
Finally, by using as many second and 
third stringers as possible in every 
game. Sixteen years of coaching ex- 
perience has taught the writer that a 
two or three minute pep talk before 
the beginning of each day’s work does 
more to build and keep up team 
morale than those old dressing room 
“breakdowns” of years ago. 


Athletics had reached a low level 
at Blount County High before our 
new program was put into being in 
1938. From a small student body 
only a few boys reported for prac- 
tice — not enough for two teams. 
The boys were forced to use a dark 
cellar for a dressing room. This was 
being used jointly by the janitor to 
store floor oil, etc. All equipment 
had to be bought. The practice field 
was a combination cow pasture and 
circus ground. School opened ten 
days before September firsi, so our 
alloted time was used in getting ready 
mentally and physically for the sea- 
son. 

Application was made for Federal 
aid for the construction of a modern 
stadium with dressing rooms where 
night football might be played. That 
has been completed. Permanent seats 
for 2200 were erected along with 
dressing rooms with bath, storage and 
toilet facilities. A lighting system 
which gives 15 f.c. of illumination 
was erected. Nocturnal football has 
solved many problems for small 
county-seat towns. Ours was no ex- 
ception. Attendance has increased 


Oneonta, Alabama 


By CLARE STRICKLAND 














CLARE STRICKLAND 


In sixteen years, Coach Strick- 
land has won 98 games, lost 37 
and tied 10. He is completing his 
fourth year at Oneonta, Alabame, 
where his teams have won 28, 
lost 8 and tied 1. He has had six 
His Blount 


County teams are undefeated in 


undefeated teams. 


the last 20 games. 





more than 400 per cent at B. C. H. S. 

Still, we have problems. The squad 
members for the most part are trans- 
ported to school and this necessitates 
halting practice in order that the boys 
may go home at the end of the school 
day. We have two 40 minute periods 
for our athletic program. During this 
eighty minutes the squad dresses, goes 
out for practice and takes a bath, re- 
dresses in order to ride the school 
bus home. Fortunately, our school 
administrators realize that football is 
the only course offered in our school 
to which people pay for the privilege 
of seeing us “recite.” Hence, they give 


us every opportunity to use our al- 
loted time to the maximum. Since we 
are allowed only four practice periods 
per week, each day’s program must 
be utilized to the fullest. This is done 
by having eight minutes of rigorous 
setting-up exercises to begin the 8 
minutes. This should vary with dif- 
ferent exercises to break the monot- 
ony, still develop every muscle of the 
body. Oft-times the boys are asked 
to lead in these exercises. 

Almost daily we have all squad 
members to take backward running 
exercises, cutting from the right to 
left and vice-versa. Constant drilling 
in backward running and in running 
on all-fours develops nimble-footed 
boys — all very essential to a team. 
It’s impossible to make dash men out 
of slow-footed boys; but constant 
exercising in charging, pulling out, 
dipping backward and sideward run- 
ning greatly improves any boy with a 
desire to play football. 

“Rome wasn’t built in a single 
day,” neither is a football team. But 
with a limited number of boys, a 
limited practice period and with no 
coaching aid, any group can be taught 
to play fairly good football. 

My experience has been that all 
heavy scrimmages should be held in 
spring drills and in September. Ala- 
bama Conference rules permit its 
coaches only three consecutive cal- 
endar weeks for spring practice. This 
means that much must be done in a 
very limited time. We use our seniors 
as helpers or assistant coaches during 
spring practice, giving each only four 
boys to “develop.” 

As has been mentioned, we use the 
first eight minutes in calesthenics. 
The squad divides next into two sec- 
tions — all backs, centers and ends 
work for some ten minutes on pass 
offense and defense. Four lines are 
formed—two on offense, two on de- 
fense. As these lines alternate a boy 
goes to receive a pass then leaves to 
defend against passes. The linesmen 
work on the three blocks to be used 
in games, namely: shoulder block, 
high-body and hip block. We use the 


former almost exclusively. Guards 
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SQUAD, 1941—BLOUNT COUNTY “REDSKINS” 
Front Row, left to right: W. Murphree, Frederick, Gunter, Pierce, Starkey. Second Row: Cheek, 
Ingram, Mooney, Capt. Wade, C. Wesson, C. Murray, W. Wesson, Dykes. Third Row: Evans, 
England, Gamble, Miller, M. Blalock, Buckner, J. Bialock. Back Row: E. Murphree, Waugh, 
Stephenson, Strickland, R. Murray, Boatright, Blackmen, Alexander. 


spend most of their time pulling out 
and carrying out their blocking as- 
signments against a “dummy” de- 
fensive set-up. They practice their as- 
signments with tackles and_ other 
linesmen for quick opening plays and 
pass protection during this period. 
Likewise the other group goes through 
with practice in blocking. Under no 
circumstances do we ever use any 
mechanical dummies. It’s our belief 
that the more game-like practice can 
be made, the more effective it be- 
comes. All boys, regardless of posi- 
tion, practice a dip with the shoulder 
block. We find that to slow down 
slightly before making contact with 
the person to be blocked increases the 
effectiveness. Once contact has been 
obtained the tempo of the charge is 
increased. Stress is placed on keep- 
ing the eyes on the object as we do not 


ing the head between the ball carrier 
and defensive man. We find that this 
simple rule increases the effective- 
ness of blocking. 

For the most part the next thirty 
minutes is used in dummy scrim- 
mage. To my mind there isn’t any- 
thing quite so necessary or essential 
for building a team as this particular 
phase of practice. Blocking assign- 
ments—timing, spacing of the play- 
ers and most everything else can be 
developed in dummy scrimmage. Too, 
so few are injured yet so many learn 
the game in this way. This restrain- 
ing practice keeps them mentally 
alert and eager to “get at “em” on the 
night of the game. 

The next ten minutes are used in 
covering kicks, and placement kick- 
ing. Always have a boy kick under 
fire, both placement and _ punting. 
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Progressive Weight Training for the Athlete, 
Youth, Woman, or Business Man 


By C. B. HARRIS 


Athletic Director and former Football Coach for 
Georgia Military Academy, College Park, Ga. 


HROUGHOUT my entire life, 
I have been actively engaged in 
all types of competitive sports. 
During grammar school, high school, 
and college my main interest in life 
was, and still is, sports. After finish- 
ing college, in which I won four 
letters, I turned to professional base- 
ball and coaching for a livelihood. 
I also made a study of the game of 
football. I attended many coaching 
schools throughout the United States 
and became acquainted with prac- 
tically every method of physical 
training. At least I thought I was 
acquainted with every method until 
this year, when I became associated 
with a young man who has revolu- 
tionized the physical training pro- 
gram at G. M. A. 
The young man to whom I am re- 
ferring was employed by the school 
as Director of Corrective Gymnastics. 





Cc. B. “BUD” HARRIS 


Naturally when Bill Curry was first 
employed I became deeply interested 
in finding out just how he went 
about improving the cadets’ posture, 
putting on weight, or taking off 
weight. Bill had come to us highly 
recommended by the National Youth 
Administration of Georgia, where he 
had been employed as Physical De- 
velopment Foreman for the largest 
work project in the state. Mr. L. H. 
Cunningham, the Physical Develop- 
ment Supervisor for the entire state, 
remarked that the work which Curry 
had done was so remarkable that it 
was almost unbelievable. In some 
cases he put over twenty pounds of 
pure muscle on skinny under-de- 
veloped youths in his charge. In 
other cases, he reduced fat boys by 
as much as twenty-eight pounds in 
two months. 

Knowing that we were not equipped 
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with very much gym apparatus, I 
asked Bill to give me a list of the 
equipment he needed. You can not 
imagine my surprise when he gave 
me a list, which reads as follows: 

1. 20 four foot barbells, varying 
in weight from ten to eighty 
lbs. 

2. 2 five foot barbells, weighing 
100 Ibs. and 110 lbs. re- 


spectively. 


3. 2 inclined abdominal boards. 

4. 2 low exercise benches 

5. 1 set of adjustable dumb- 
bells. 

6. 1 head strap for neck develop- 
ment. 


This was all he asked for, and he 
had 140 cadets which he had selected 
as needing the development and train- 
ing. He selected these cadets during 
the annual physical examination 
given each cadet, because they were 
either underweight, overweight, or 
had poor posture. 

I had heard of weight training be- 
fore, and likewise of weight lifting, 
but I had the same impression that 
every coach has when he is told of 
weight training with barbells. I 
thought that this field of athletic en- 
deavor was limited only to the big, 
slow, muscle bound, professional 
strong men. Furthermore, I thought 
that this type of training would 
either make the youth muscle bound, 
slow, injure his heart, or rupture him. 
I thought this because I did not un- 
derstand the latest methods of pro- 
gressive weight training. 

The type of training that Bill Curry 
introduced to the cadets at G. M. A. 
was a method which he had proven 
to be very workable on his own body. 
He had developed his body from a 
skinny, under-developed youth in 
college, weighing only 142 lbs. to a 
husky 203 Ib. athlete. When he start- 
ed to college, he attempted to go 
out for football. He had played in 
high school and had made the first 
team, but his light body weight was 
not acceptable to the line coaches. 
He made up his mind that he would 
develop his body to the utmost or die 

(Continued on page 20) 
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FOOTBALL AT BLOUNT COUNTY HIGH 


Twice weekly this period is used for 
receiving kick-offs and kicking off. 
We use two different plays for receiv- 
ing the kick-off. 

The last few minutes is used in 
wind sprints followed occasionally 
by dashes. These three phases of 
practice, to my mind, are the most 
important for smaller high schools 
with small squads: setting up exer- 
cises, dummy scrimmage and wind 
sprints. 

In the accompanying diagrams are 
a few plays from the three formations 
we use: Notre Dame box, short punt 
and T formations. 

Diagram | shows a reverse to the 
fullback from the left half. Each in- 
dividual assignment is given in the 
diagram. The left halfback, after 
passing the ball to the fullback, fakes 
off toward right end. We use this play 
as a base or set up for several other 
plays. 

After this play, we let the left half- 
back hold the ball and continue on 
off right tackle. On this particular 
play shown in diagram 1A which, by- 
the-way, the boys call “Sally Rand” 
(it’s a naked reverse), the only block- 
ing assignment changed is that of the 
right guard. He carries the defensive 
left end out with a shoulder block. 
We find that all the defensive sec- 
ondary, line backers and safety are 
completely fooled, thinking that an- 
other reverse is in the making. Ala- 
bama successfully used a similar play 
to score its first touchdown in the re- 
cent Cotton Bowl game. 

From this offensive formation we 
also use the right halfback in motion 
toward the left, as shown in diagram 
2. He begins his movement from the 
T formation before the backs and 
ends go into their customary shift. 
From this we use the same play as in 
diagram 1. He blocks the defensive 
right half or continues on for a pass, 
according to signal. 

In diagram 3, we have the man 
‘ in motion receiving a quick, flat pass 
from the left halfback who has faked 
the ball to the full as on the reverse. 
Blocking assignments are the same, 
except for right guard who protects 
the right flank. 

Diagram 4 shows our “hay- 
maker.” All blocks and fakes are 
carried out as in diagram 3. The left 
halfback fakes the ball to the full- 
back, he then throws a forward pass 
to the “man in motion.” He then 
fakes a quick forward to the right 
end. This all being done very quick- 
ly enables the right halfback to slip 
away from the defending secondary 
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for a long pass. 

We had in Boots Wade an excep- 
tionally good high school passer. His 
receiver, Calvin Murray, likewise was 
very adept at catching passes. 

We shift from the customary T into 
short punt formation at times as 
shown in diagram 5. Our left half- 
back shifts into the spot left of and 
back of the center. From this posi- 
tion he handles the ball on several 
plays, one of which is shown in dia- 
gram 5. He half-spins after taking 
the ball from the snapper-back and 
gives the ball to the fullback. The 
left end blocks the defensive tackle 
out. The offensive left tackle turns 
the guard in and the defensive right 
end was kept out of the play by the 
tailback. Interference was led by the 
right guard and quarterback. 

Diagrams show our left end block- 
ing the defensive right tackle. This 
was very efficiently done by Floyd 
Miller who was placed on the All- 
State Team. Miller weighs 215 Ibs. 
and is very fast. 

We fully believe that the short punt 
formation is the most versatile of any 
formation as most any type of a play 
can be developed from it. However, 
the cash customers like to see plenty 
of shifting, razzle dazzle, etc., so we 
endeavor to please them. Still it’s 
the spectators who ‘‘carry the 
freight.” 

The purpose of football, as in any 


athletic contest, is to win the game. 
Yet underneath winning or losing is 
the development of the individual 
which we all believe is probably the 
greatest virtue of the game. It is said 
that an Alabama High School coach 
was called into his superintendent’s 
office after he had lost all of the sea- 
son’s games. The school prexy, who 
was an ardent football fan, wanted to 
know “Why all the defeats?” 

The Coach replied, “Yes, Mr. Su- 
perintendent, I know we lost all our - 
games but think of the character we’ve 
developed.” 

Again to Mr. Rockne’s third requi- 
site of a good team. We find that 
sober, clear-headed, thinking boys 
make the best players. We insist that 
every squad member attend at least 
once a week some religious service at 
the church of his choice. We insist 
that he retain his eligibility by rules 
of the association of which our school 
is a member. We insist that no pro- 
fanity be used either in games or prac- 
tice. We insist that he keep himself 
physically fit by adhering to the 
school training rules. All of which 
we believe develops into the integral 
parts of a successful team. It is said: 
“When the Great Scorer comes, 

To write against your name, 
He writes not that you’ve lost or 
won; 
But how have you played the 
game?” 
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in the attempt. A glance at one of his 
pictures will convince anyone that 
he certainly did not die in the at- 
tempt, and that he has succeeded in 
attaining his goal. Not only did he 
develop his body, but he also became 
quite an expert in many lines of ath- 
letic endeavor. He won the South- 
ern Competitive weight lifting cham- 
pionships for three straight years, 
and in 1939 outlifted a field of the 
best lifters in the United States to 
cop the Junior National Weightlift- 
ing title at St. Louis, Missouri. He 
became an excellent swimmer and 
diver, and instructed in these two 
sports for.a number of years at the 
local swimming pool. He became 
quite proficient at the art of boxing 
and is present boxing coach at G. M. 
A. In order to prove that a weight 
trained man could be flexible and 
supple he learned to tumble and is 
considered to be very good for his 
size and weight. 

Not only did Curry become well 
developed in appearance, but also he 
succeeded in building within his body 
a super strength, which has since en- 
abled him to perform stunts which are 
amazing and unbelievable. I have 
seen him support in a bridge position 
a piano and three men, making a to- 
tal of over 1400 pounds. He can re- 
volve at top speed with a barbell and 
three men on his shoulders, weigh- 
ing over 600 Ibs. His neck is ex- 
tremely powerful in that he can hold 
four men in a wrestlers’ bridge posi- 
tion. The most unbelievable stunt 
which I saw him perform this year 
was that of allowing a 140 lb. man 
to jump, feet first, from a 12 foot 
ladder, squarely in the middle of his 
abdomen. All of the above stunts 
may sound unbelievable, but Mr. Cur- 
ry will gladly perform them at any 
time. 

To get back to the method of train- 
ing prescribed by Bill, I must say that 
he does not expect or allow any of 
his pupils to even attempt stunts 
such as the one described above. He 
merely does these stunts in order to 
show the general public the extent 
to which the human body can actual- 
ly be developed if scientifically 
trained along specific lines. Bill lays 
out on paper an individual course of 
instruction to fit each pupil’s par- 
ticular needs and desires. He pre- 
scribes the amount of weight to be 
used in each exercise, as well as the 
number of repetitions which the exer- 
cise is to be performed. He carefully 
measures each pupil and records this 
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(Continued from page 18) 


measurement upon an_ individual 
measurement chart which he has for- 
mulated. This measurement check-up 
is taken every month in order to reg- 
ister the individual improvement of 
each pupil. 

One of Bill’s main pieces of exer- 
cise apparatus is an ingenious piece 
of equipment which he designed. He 
calls it the Inclined Abdominal 
Board. It is used primarily to 


strengthen, reduce and tone up the 
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PROGRESSIVE WEIGHT TRAINING 


waist-line. I was persuaded by him 
to try this board for two weeks and 
was greatly and pleasantly surprised 
to find that I had lost two and one- 
half inches off my bulging waist- 
line. I also overcame a chronic case 
of constipation. 

I am thoroughly convinced that this 
form of exercise is the quickest, easi- 
est, and most thorough method of 
physical training yet devised by man- 
kind. It is easy enough for the weak- 
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est, and difficult enough for the 
strongest. Women and children find 
it to be easy enough for them and 
the professional wrestlers are very 
enthusiastic in indorsing it. Many 
famous movie stars use this quick 
easy method of keeping fit and main- 
taining their bodily proportions. 
Practically every physical culture 
magazine or movie magazine contains 
pictures of stars, both men and 
women, working out with progressive 
barbells. 

The movie stars realize that they 
do not have the necessary time in 
which to train as they did in their 
college days, and that they must find 
some quicker method to achieve the 
same results. They found this method 
through the use of barbells. I found 
in my own experience that one can 
keep in good condition and continue 
to improve in bodily development if 
he exercises with barbells for only 
fifteen minutes three times a week. 
As to this type of training making 
one slow or straining his heart, that 
has been proven here at school to be 
untrue. Even our basketball players, 
swimmers, and boxers, take regular 
workouts with the weights. None have 
noticed any slowing up or lack of 
timing. Rather, they find themselves 
tiring less rapidly and that their re- 
cuperative powers have increased 
twofold. Even the coaches here 
take their regular workouts with the 
weights. They find that it relaxes 
them and makes them feel much bet- 
ter after a hard day of teaching and 
coaching. 

This type of training is an answer 
to the skinny boy’s prayer. In every 
school the great majority of the boys 
are merely spectators at the various 
athletic activities. Only a small per- 
centage actually participate. It is 
these skinny underprivileged boys 
who are not strong enough to make 
any athletic team whom the barbell 
training will benefit the most. They 
will be able to put on good firm 
muscle, develop self-confidence, and 
_ then make one of the various teams. 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 





FUNDAMENTALS OF 
LINE COACHING 


(Continued from page 8) 


To illustrate the above point: A 
shoulder block is the block most em- 
ployed in line play. We use a knee 
block or high cross body block only 
when a lineman misses with his shoul- 
der. Rather than treat the knee block 
‘or high cross body block as distinct 
blocks to be used in such situations, 
we simply demonstrate what a line- 
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man should do if he misses with the 
shoulder block, thereby simply treat- 
ing them as possible follows-through 
of the shoulder block. The same prin- 
ciple of combining can be applied to 
other blocks. Once a lineman learns 
the most efficient use of a shoulder 
block, reverse body block, or high 
check block, and then learns the prin- 
ciple and path of each play, his own 
instinct and intuition tell him how 
best to move his body in keeping his 
opponent away from the ball carrier. 
It is not necessary to confuse him 
with numerous terms and definitions. 

A useful fundamental to bear in 
mind is that most of the movements 
which a football player goes through, 
and particularly linemen, is a matter 
of instantaneous, semi-automatic re- 
actions to rapidly changing situa- 
tions, rather than logical reasoning. 
Now I am not saying that football 
players do not have to be intelligent 
or that football does not involve logi- 
cal reasoning. I am talking strictly of 
techniques and the carrying out of 
assignments, and not of the game it- 
self. For example, a defensive guard 
playing opposite the center does not 
indulge in metaphysical realms when 
certain opponents move against him 
and thereby plot his course of action. 
He has not the time to think because 
of the rapidity in which the play de- 
velops. He must learn to react auto- 
matically and instantaneously to the 
movement of the players in front of 
him. And the only way he can learn 
to react quickly enough is through 
constant and thorough drill. If a line- 
man learns on the practice field to 
react automatically to the situations 
he will face in a game, he won’t have 
any trouble. 

This point is brought out as some- 
thing a coach must constantly bear 
in mind on the practice field while 
setting up his drills and preparing 
for a game. It is possible for a coach 
to spend too much time explaining 
techniques and demonstrating them, 
hoping to convert his charges thereby, 
and not enough time drilling them in 
the actual situations they will meet in 
the games. It is not enough to ex- 
plain and demonstrate to a guard 
pulling out how to take out a backer- 
up; it is-good policy to set up a drill 
where he will have constant practice 
in blocking a backer-up regardless of 
the direction in which the backer-up 
moves. : 

Drills are most effective if they are 
constantly varied, and varied as many 
times as situations actually change in 
a ball game. The method I have 
found most effective is that of taking 

(Continued on page 22) 
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LINE COACHING 

(Continued from page 21) 
only a minute or two to explain the 
fundamental involved. I then set up 
numerous drills involving different 
situations, and drill them, constantly 
criticising as constructively as pos- 
sible the method of each man. Of 
course, it is sound policy to change 
drills every five or six minutes in or- 
der to avoid monotony or drudgery. 
And it helps a great deal to explain 
to your men the exact purpose of each 
drill. Once they realize what it is for, 
and that it will help them, they work 
willingly and have little trouble in 
picking it up. 

Nothing, in my opinion, is more 
important in football coaching than 
individual correction of faults. Some- 
times a slight change or correction in 
the stance, position, or method of 
pulling out will improve a player’s 
technic immensely. Of course, it is 
impossible for a coach to watch each 
player at all times, but it is possible 
to check on each player in group 
drills, particularly when he is first 
learning some new fundamental. At 
smaller schools, where players do not 
turn out in droves, getting the most 
from what you have is vital and every 
effort should be made to make a good 
player out of every one reporting for 
practice. It is not enough to merely 
explain and demonstrate techniques 
and then pick those who do it best 
as the only men capable of executing 
the techniques. Slight changes in a 
player’s execution may make him a 
very capable player. You may need 
that fellow who looked pretty awk- 
ward when he first tried some block 
or fundamental. 

By way of conclusion, I might say 
that this article was written with no 
pretense of authority on the subject. 
Line coaches vary in their viewpoints 
and methods. The above are some of 
mine. If, perchance, they prove help- 
ful to some one, then the effort was 
worthwhile. 





THE QUARTERBACK 
(Continued from page 9) 
which are most likely to work against 
the particular defense. Very few 
coaches hold their quarterbacks to 
any rigid rules regarding the calling 
of certain plays on certain downs. 
Only too often a quarterback gets 
the bad habit of too much regularity 
in calling his plays. When he be- 
comes too consistent in his choice of 
plays in certain situations, he is mak- 
ing it easier for the defense, because 
they, knowing what is apt to be called, 
can set themselves up to meet the of- 

fense to better advantage. 
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I do not believe in giving my quar- 
terbacks a long list of do’s and don'ts. 
Far too many situations arise during 
a game for a boy to memorize what 
to do on each one. He will do a bet- 
ter job if given only a few general 
rules. At the start of the season, I 
try to imprint on the minds of the 
quarterbacks a picture of our offense. 
They must know what we are trying 
to do with this particular offense, and 
learn all of its possibilities. I set up 
the various defenses we might meet 
and try to explain how to use our of- 
fense effectively against them. Then 
as the season progresses and our op- 
ponents are scouted, we try to en- 
lighten our quarterbacks as to the 
weaknesses and strengths of the op- 
ponents’ personnel and the possible 
defenses. Other things that I try to get 
across in the preliminary training are 
the types of plays to be used in cer- 
tain areas of the field, when to punt, 
and when to pass effectively. Before 
each play or series of plays. the quar- 
terback must consider the following: 
the down and distance to go, position 
on the field, score, time remaining, 
the opponent’s defense, the personnel 
of his team, the plays that have 
worked well. I also like to stress the 
value of the quick kick as an of- 
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fensive weapon. As regards the punt, 
it is a good policy to divide the field 
into four or five zones and give gen- 
eral instructions to follow under nor- 
mal weather and game conditions. A 
similar scheme may be followed in 
planning your passing attack, al- 
though one is more likely to find that 
coaches vary from one extreme to the 
other with regard to the time and 
place to throw passes. We like to play 
what is called an open style of foot- 
ball, and feel that a good pass is a 
good pass whether it is completed on 
our own or the opponent’s ten yard 
line. We have been rather successful 
with our passing game as sponsored 
by Coach Frank J. Murray. who has 
earned the nickname of “Passing 
Frank,” and some of that success, no 
doubt, is due to the wide latitude we 
give our quarterbacks in calling for 
pass plays at the unexpected as well 
as the expected time and place. 

In conclusion, I might add that the 
foregoing material is taken from my 
own meagre experience, tips from va- 
rious coaches, and articles written by 
coaches, and undoubtedly is not the 
last word on the subject. However, 
the author will feel well repaid for 
his efforts if the article contains any 
hints that may help a fellow coach. 
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